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Abstract 


Grammar teaching is a highly researched area within applied linguistics. Views on what is effective when dealing with 
grammar shift from approach to approach. Since language teaching is a complex field, research and classroom practice 
have both challenged commonly held conceptions of what is effective. In fact, methods in English language teaching 
(ELT) respond to finding what was best in the classroom in accordance to research. Therefore, due to the complexity of 
grammar and its pedagogy, teachers constantly adopt instructional practices aligned to their beliefs about language 
learning and teaching. This research analyzes the case of how 5 Dominican teachers address grammar in their contexts, 
and the results of a survey to 55 teachers about their beliefs on grammar teaching. Research findings suggest that 
language educators in the Dominican Republic align to traditional practices in grammar teaching, and that teachers’ 
cognition on grammar reflects a limited understanding of the link between grammar accuracy and communicative 
fluency, resulting in rule-based teaching. Lastly, the study ends with a series of recommendations which may prove 
helpful to curriculum designers, administrators, and teachers in general. 


Resumen 


La ensefianza de la gramatica es un area ampliamente investigada dentro de la lingUistica aplicada segunda lengua 
(L2). Las perspectivas acerca de lo que es efectivo al momento de tratar la gramatica en al aula pueden cambiar en los 
diferentes enfoques de ensefianza. Ya que la ensefanza de gramatica es un campo complejo, la investigacion y la 
practica docente ambas han sugerido y retado los conceptos comunmente aceptados acerca de lo que es efectivo. Por 
eso, debido a la complejidad de la gramatica y su pedagogia, los maestros constantemente adoptan practicas que 
corresponden a sus creencias concernientes a la ensefanza y el aprendizaje de idiomas. Utilizando un enfoque mixto, 
este estudio analiza los casos de estudio de 5 profesores dominicanos en diferentes contextos, y también analiza las 
respuestas de 55 profesores a una encuesta acerca de sus creencias sobre la ensefanza de la gramatica. El estudio 
reveld que los maestros de inglés del pais aun se alinean a practicas tradicionales de ensefanza de gramatica y sus 
creencias reflejan un conocimiento limitado de la relacién entre precisi6n gramatical y fluidez comunicacional. 


Introduction 


Language teaching is a complex field. Over the years, research and classroom practice have both challenged 
commonly held conceptions of what is effective. In fact, initial methods in English language teaching (ELT) 
responded to this need of finding what was best in the classroom in accordance to research. Part of this 
constant quest for the effective and the “research-sound” is the study on grammar teaching. Teachers and 
second language researchers have dedicated time to carefully explore and analyze current practices in 
grammar teaching. In an attempt to conceptualize grammar teaching, Ellis (2006) says that: 


Grammar teaching involves any instructional technique that draws learners’ attention to some specific grammatical form 
in such a way that it helps them either to understand it meta-linguistically and/or process it in comprehension and/or 
production so that they can internalize it. (p. 84) 


For many, grammar teaching is the foundation of language teaching, whereas for others, it is just an artifact, 
a nonessential element. However, regardless of the view one may have on grammar, it is almost an 
undeniable fact that its research has a special space in language research, therefore, making it an important 
area of concern within instructed second language acquisition. Ellis’s (2006) definition, though, comes with 
an underlying assumption, which is the fact that grammar teaching in general is conducive to second 
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language (L2) learning. Positions on this topic have divided the research field for years and they will be 
discussed later in this study. 


Grammar teaching has embodied many forms throughout the years. First, with the grammar-translation 
method which used a deductive teaching of grammar (Richards & Rodgers, 2016). Then, swinging the 
pendulum to more communication-focused approaches, as the communicative approach, grammar has 
always had a presence in ELT, regardless of its extent and treatment. Thus, the current study endeavors to 
explore and contrast the different approaches adopted by Dominican English teachers in five different 
contexts where English is taught as a Foreign Language (EFL). The value of this research is to have a clearer 
understanding of the practices used by Dominican practitioners in the teaching of grammar, and most 
importantly, the subtle reasons underlying their instructional decisions. 


Review of Literature 
Advocating for English Language Teaching in general 


In order to discuss grammar teaching, the issue of the effectiveness of classroom teaching practices arises. 
As a result, learning a language submits to the perspectives that either agree on the positive impact of 
instruction or diminish its value, making teaching an oblivious business. Therefore, one question needs to 
be answered: Should language be taught at all? Or should we simply learn it in a native environment? 
Krashen (1987) suggests language is so complex that it cannot be simply acquired in the classroom; hence, 
he made the distinction between learning and acquisition. Many other researchers, though, do agree that 
the classroom experience does provide learners with comprehensible input, and exposes them to the 
variables required for language acquisition. Current debates on the usefulness of language teaching have 
resulted into a somewhat new sub-field in second language research, which is called “instructed second 
language acquisition” (ISLA). Loewen and Sato (2019) define ISLA as a classroom-based academic field 
combining scientific knowledge to gauge into what works in instructional contexts. This field in applied 
linguistics argues for the value of classroom teaching by explaining how explicit knowledge (e.g., information 
about the language and rules) can be transformed into implicit knowledge (i.e., skills retrievable at any 
moment). In doing so, three positions have been adopted. The first is the “noninterface position” (agreed 
on by Krashen & Terell, 1983), arguing for the existence and difference of the two types of knowledge, 
dedicating special attention to how implicit knowledge is an essential requisite for language acquisition which 
cannot be provided in the classroom. Second, Ellis (1993, as cited in Ellis, 2005) proposes a weak interface 
perspective suggesting that explicit knowledge (through classroom teaching) provides with the necessary 
principles that lead to acquisition. Third, there is a strong interface which believes explicit knowledge can 
become implicit (Loewen & Sato, 2019). Instructed Second Language Acquisition (ISLA) is based on the 
strong interface position and agrees on the body of research suggesting the classroom environment as a 
place rich of acquisitional principles which support the learner. Prabhu (1987, as cited in Richards & Ellis, 
2002), for example, is one of the many authoritative voices in language research who defends classroom 
instruction through the use of meaning-focused tasks. Ellis (2002) corroborates this claim stating that 
classroom teaching, in the aspect of grammar, “does aid L2 acquisition” (p. 167). 


Grammar Teaching 


Once the usefulness of classroom instruction has been established, attention should be placed on the 
teaching of grammar as part of the language system. Celce Murcia and Larsen-Freeman (1999) describe 
grammar in a non-structural way, paying special attention to how its definition informs its teaching. Thus, 
they suggest grammar to be a system divided in three levels: subsententia!l level, dealing with the 
morphological aspects of the language; sententia/ levels, addressing the syntactical patterns; and lastly, 
suprasentential, dedicating attention to how we form discourse. Such a definition allows researchers and 
practitioners to see grammar in a more holistic way, and aids language education by categorizing grammar 
in sub-fields. Grammar teaching, on the other hand, is supported by Schmidt's noticing hypothesis, which 
is believed to play an important role in learners (Nassaji & Fotos, 2004). Evidence has also shown that since 
learners cannot process meaning and form from input simultaneously, grammar comes as an aid in dealing 
with both (Skehan, 1998, Tomassello, 1998 as cited in Nassaji & Fotos, 2004). Subsequently, support to 
grammar teaching is also based on the lack of accuracy in meaning-based approaches. Additionally, Ellis 
(2006) and Long and Ortega (1983) all agree on the need for grammar teaching in the acquisition process. 
Another classroom-based argument for grammar is the fact that students tend to fossilize mistakes if no 
instruction or noticing is provided (Zhang, 2009). 
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Approaches to Grammar Teaching 


Historically, teachers have taught grammar in many different ways over the development span of English 
language teaching worldwide. While addressing grammar in the classroom, a distinction needs to be made. 
Current treatments to grammar fall under three broad categories, namely, focus on forms, focus on form, 
and focus on meaning. Focus on forms is related to the teaching of grammar in an isolated, structural-like 
manner; deductive approaches are sometimes supported in this view. Second, focus on form allows teachers 
to draw students’ attention to different grammatical forms using a form-meaning nexus (Nassaji & Fotos, 
2004). The latter is more pedagogically sound within the communicative approach. The same researchers 
agree that “such focus can be attained explicitly or implicitly, deductively or inductively, with or without 
prior planning, and integratively or sequentially” (Nassaji & Fotos, 2011, p. 13). Third, focus on meaning 
which emphasize fluent language use based on meaning, instead of forms. Meaning-focused approaches 
have sometimes neglected the accuracy involved in language fluency, thus, teachers adhering to such a 
view for grammar treatment usually fall short in fostering language accuracy in students. 


Deductive & Inductive Approaches 


Summarizing Widodo’s (2006) research on the matter, a deductive approach involves “rules, principles, 
concepts or theories,” which are presented first and then applied. One advantage of this approach is that it 
is instructionally time-saving, and favor learners with analytical leanings in language learning. A 
disadvantage, though, is how teacher-centered deductive teaching is, and how unlikely is the form to be 
remembered and used by students later. Contrastively, an inductive approach is concerned with 
subconscious learning processes, which emulate language acquisition. In this approach, learners “pick up” 
rules, it involves noticing, and a combination for meaning-form. An advantage in this approach is how this 
approach exploits learners’ critical thinking and cognition, through discovery and constant hypothesis- 
making; while, a disadvantage is how meticulously planned lessons should be so that learners pick up the 
right forms, and what they do with the input they are receiving. 


In addition to these three approaches, Doughty (2003) discusses how explicit grammar teaching involves 
rule explanation, attention to forms, and explicit teaching. Implicit instruction, on the other hand, is more 
concerned to rule explanation as derived from examples. Also, students’ attention to form is not based on 
a formula but on actual language samples, which can clearly convey meaning to students. Additionally, 
research from Norris and Ortega (2000 as cited in Doughty, 2003) discusses how within the focus on form 
realm, 30% of teaching is implicit, while 70% is explicit. By now, it is important to summarize several things. 
First, grammar can be dealt with implicitly or explicitly, depending on how it is conceived in the instructional 
design of the class. This means that teachers could decide to include grammar in the lesson (explicit) or 
choose not to necessarily have grammar as part of the syllabus or instructional plan, and, instead, have it 
dealt with incidentally (implicit). Second, grammar teaching can be deductive, as to how it is presented 
within a lesson, deductive teaching generally involves formulas, or teaching can be inductive, which means 
students will be motivated to make out the rules on their own and focus on meaning first, and form later. 
Nassaji and Fotos (2004) provide a compelling overview of broader approaches to deal with grammar. These 
are as follows: 


a. Processing Instruction. Encourages initial exposure and processing activities to foster 
comprehension instead of production. Consciousness-Raising activities fit this criterion. 


b. Interactional Feedback. Emphasizes error correction, negotiation, feedback, clarification 
requests, and techniques alike are in charge of accuracy in the classrooms. Therefore, 
grammar is subsequent to sustained production and communication 


c. Textual Enhancement. Manipulates texts in order to expose students to notice different 
forms. A common strategy is input flood, in which students see the target form in numerous 
occasions. 


d. Task-Based Instruction. Uses communicative tasks, which have a focus on meaning, and 
can be adapted to draw learners’ attention to forms, thus, making these tasks “focused.” 
On the other hand, “unfocused” tasks are mainly used for communication (Ellis, 2003 as 
cited in Nassaji & Fotos, 2004). 
Furthermore, under the scope of the communicative approach implementation, as contrasted with traditional 
grammar teaching approaches, Rama and Agullé (2012) summarize what has been implemented over the 
last years in the ELT field. Their findings are presented in Table 1 as well. 
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Approach or Method Techniques and Resources 


Presentation-practice-production cycle 
Continuous drillings for practice 
Deductive teaching 
Grammatical structures are dressed up into 
communicative functions 
e Inductive way of teaching grammar 
e Focus on form after providing enough input through 
Task-Based Language Learning (TBLT) enabling tasks 
e Naturalistic repetition 
e _Reactive/proactive focus-on-form 
Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) e  Sequential/integrated sequence 
e 
e 


Traditional Grammar Teaching 


Focus-on-Form Unobtrusive activities 
Input modifications 


e Focus on form through activities which are related to the 
topic in question 

e Grammar taught within context, inductively or deductively 

e Learning by using. 


Content-Based Instruction (CBI) 


Table 1: Current approaches to grammar teaching (Adapted from Rama & Agullé, 2012) 
Teachers and Grammar Teaching 


The study of grammar teaching cannot neglect what and how teachers think about grammar. In fact, as 
active agents in the teaching-learning process, teachers’ decisions deserve a thorough analysis since the 
rationale behind those ideas reveal as much as the actions themselves. Onalan (2018) reflects on such 
importance stating that teachers make instructional decisions, which align to their own practical theories. 
He goes on to say that “teacher cognition, which mainly focuses on identifying what teachers think, know 
and believe, is essential to understanding teachers’ cognitive framework as it relates to the instructional 
choices they make” (p. 1). While surveying key literature on the matter, one may assert that teachers’ 
complex belief system influences their decision-making and their approach choice. For instance, it is 
generally believed that the teacher’s personal language experience can also have an effect on the 
methodology chosen. Additionally, it is said that teachers who studied on a grammar-translation method, 
or with strict, deductive grammar teaching, are likely to replicate the same style in their own teacher. Farrell 
and Lim (2005) studied teachers’ cognition on grammar and argued that teachers do consider grammar 
teaching essential to developing accuracy in (at least) written work. Additionally, Onalan (2018) noted that 
“evidence suggests that how teachers handle grammar is strongly influenced by their views about language 
learning, their beliefs about their students’ needs and wants, and other contextual factors such as time” 
(Farrell & Lim, 2005 as cited in Onalan, 2018, p. 2). A study on teacher’s cognition demonstrated the 
following beliefs: 


a. Teachers should present grammar to learners before expecting them to use it; 

b. Learners who are aware of grammar rules can use language more effectively than those who are 
not; 

c. Repeated grammar practice allows learners to use structure fluently; 

d. Grammar should not be taught separately but integrate other skills. (Onalan, 2018) 


Farrell and Lim (2005) extend the discussion by explaining how teacher’s enthusiasm toward new and 
alternative methods to grammar teaching does not translate into classroom practice due to the “emotions 
and attitudes attached to traditional grammar teaching and learning” (Richards, Gallo & Renandya, 2001 as 
cited in Farrell & Lim, 2005, p. 10). Again, complex teaching beliefs about grammar teaching and learning 
are the ultimate filter through, which a specific approach is adopted or preferred by a certain language 
teacher. 


General Objective 
Identify the different approaches to grammar teaching adopted by teachers in the Santo Domingo’s EFL 
context. 
Specific Objectives 
e To explore Dominican teachers’ beliefs on teaching grammar. 
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e To identify which grammar teaching approaches and techniques are currently applied in different 
types of EFL institutions within the Dominican Republic. 


e To contrast how grammar teaching practices differ from one institution to another and its implications 
in lesson outcomes. 


Methodological Framework 
Type & Approach 


This study is exploratory in nature and follows a mixed-method approach to second language acquisition 
research. Both quantitative and qualitative data were used to research teachers’ treatment to grammar. 
First, a Survey was sent to teachers which aimed at describing teachers’ underlying beliefs about grammar 
teaching in general. The survey items were adapted from a previous exploratory research paper carried out 
by Onalan (2018). Questions were simplified in language, and asked participants to answer by using criteria 
spanning from Strongly Agree, Agree, Neutral, Disagree, and Strongly Disagree. A total of 55 participants 
from varied contexts answered this survey. The number was randomized, not sampled. No demographic 
variable was used to filter participants’ answers, as this data was used to validate and provide a more 
general vision to the grammar lesson observations carried out. Survey items are available in the appendix. 


Second, a case study composed by lesson observations to 5 teachers provide with the qualitative part of 
this research. According to Duff (2012), a case study is far-reaching as it focuses on a “small number of 
research participants (...), the individual’s behaviors, performance, knowledge, and/or other perspectives ” 
(p. 95) Therefore, in an attempt to see the lesson implications of teachers’ beliefs, these five grammar 
lessons were observed. These teachers were randomized in nature; however, their contexts were different. 
Teachers observed were from each a public university, a private university, a public school, a private school, 
and a private institute. The reason behind this selection was to maximize the reach of the exploration by 
covering different EFL contexts in the country. In order to protect the identity of these teachers no name 
will be used, instead they will be classified as follows in Table 2. 


Participant Context 
Teacher 1 Private Institute 
Teacher 2 Public University 
Teacher 3 Public Elementary School 
Teacher 4 Private University 
Teacher 5 Private School 


Table 2: Participants in the Study 
Instruments and techniques for data collection 


This study gathered answers from 55 different teachers around 5 different institutions through a grammar 
survey which helped us identify the general knowledge English teachers have on English grammar teaching, 
and then compared that data with class observation data. As explained before, two instruments were mainly 
used: surveys and lesson observations. Survey questions are included in the Appendix. 


For the grammar lessons, observers were the actual researchers. Lesson observations sought to explain 
grammar lessons through the following five questions: 

How did the teacher introduce grammar? 

How did the teacher explain/present grammar? 

Which were the techniques observed? (e.g., elicitation, TPS, etc.) 

How did the teacher check for understanding? 

e. Would you consider the grammar lesson effective? Why? Why not? 


Observation-based responses to these questions are blended in the analysis of the questionnaire answers 
in order to provide stronger data support to the findings. 


ao0o0g 
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Results 
Survey Results 


When asked questions that favored deductive/explicit teaching, it was evidenced how 93% of the 
participants believe students communicate more effectively by knowing grammar rules. This is also 
supported by the 72% of participants who answered that students use the language more effectively when 
they have conscious and sufficient knowledge about grammar. Though most teachers either agreed or 
strongly agreed with the importance that grammar has in developing communicative competence, only 32% 
favored knowledge about grammar terminology. In spite of the fact that the vast majority of teachers 
favored deductive instruction, only 25% of teachers favored its separation from other skills. 


Similarly, 54% of teachers agreed that grammar should be presented to learners before expecting them to 
use it. Opposite arguments were obtained when prompted about fluency in a foreign language. Forty-five 
percent of teachers (44%) of teachers agree that grammar is necessary in order to speak a foreign language 
fluently while 38% disagreed. Lastly, 71% of the teachers were in favor of controlled grammar exercises. 
They argued that this type of exercise accounts for fluency. On the opposite side, when teachers were asked 
items that infer inductive teaching, their answers vary to those from the deductive teaching items. First, 
although teachers favored deductive teaching and presentation of rules prior to use, 71% of teachers favored 
students’ own discovery of grammar in context. In addition, 56% agreed that a focus on form should come 
after communicative tasks, while 41% either disagreed or were neutral. Lastly, 53% of the teachers 
disagreed with the idea that communicative tasks without a focus on form should be used in classrooms. 


Teachers were also asked about techniques they use to assess learning. The results evidenced how 
traditional language teaching still takes place in classrooms. Eighty-five percent (85%) of the teachers 
surveyed answered that they have their students create sentences and complete exercises in the coursebook 
after grammar is presented. Similarly, it was also shown that 81% of the teachers use fill-in-the-blank and 
information gap exercises (as cloze texts) to assess learning. Contrastively, 78% of teachers stated they 
favor communicative tasks, but only 55% favor pair work. Even though teachers previously showed their 
disagreement with grammar separation from other skills, only a 49% of teachers integrate it with other 
skills as listening. Surprisingly, only 1 participant, accounting for 1.8% of the surveyed participants, favored 
role plays as assessment. Regarding lesson sequence, the predominant result is that teachers first present 
the grammar, then the grammar is practiced with the students, and teachers have students use it in context. 


Observation Results 


An amount of 5 different institutions were considered for this study. In order to understand and draw 
conclusions from the observations, patterns were observed. 


Grammar was taught deductively with the use of a formula. No scaffolding prior to grammar presentation was 
used. No meaning or use was covered, and no production/fluent use stage was observed. For practice, only 
student-teacher interaction occurred through examples elicitation and questioning from the teacher. In order to 
assess learning, the students completed exercises from the coursebook. No use of L1 was permitted. 


Private Institute 


Grammar was presented deductively. The teacher did his best to contextualize the target grammar. The lesson 
was scaffolded, as the teacher explained and used terms before explaining their use and meaning. As 
assessment, the teacher had the students complete coursebook exercises (controlled practice) and enact a 
situation similar to a dialog in the book (production). No use of L1 was permitted. 


Public University 


Grammar was presented deductively but in a student-centered fashion. Though rules were explicit, the teacher 
had students analyze a grammar chart and have students form their own patterns and contrast it to prior 

Public School knowledge. The lesson was scaffolded and prior knowledge was used to build on new knowledge. L1 was used 
by both teacher and students to convey meaning of complex thoughts. The teacher checked understanding by 
having students pair and share sentences in the target language. 


Grammar was presented deductively. The teacher wrote the rules on the board and provided examples using it. 
Private In addition, the teacher resorted to L1 to further clarify. To check for understanding, the teacher had the students 
University complete exercises from the coursebook. In addition, the teacher had the students form groups and make 
sentences and share it with a partner. 


Grammar is presented deductively. Rules are written on the board and meaning and use is explained with the 
help of the formula. The teacher provided examples by using classroom objects and authentic materials. The 
teacher checks for understanding by having students complete fill-in-the-blanks exercises. No production or 
fluent use observed. 


Private School 


Table 3: Observation results 
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Discussion 


The study evidenced how predominantly teaching practices still take place in different institutions in Santo 
Domingo. Most of the participants favored deductive grammar teaching which provides supportive evidence 
to the results from a similar study carried out by a Language Institute in Texas (see Onalan, 2018) in that 
non-native -speaker teachers showed a tendency for deductive teaching. The observations showed that 
although teachers answered that they favored communicative tasks in grammar teaching, a lack of a 
production or fluent language stage use within their instructional design was evident in their teaching. This 
could be due to a lack of principles and informed teaching practice. It was also observed how teachers from 
different institutions show a tendency for teacher-centered classroom in which teacher-student interaction 
takes place most of the times. For controlled practice, it was evident how most teachers resorted to the use 
of worksheets and coursebook exercises for controlled practice. Teachers should consider a shift from 
coursebook and worksheet exercises to communicative tasks. 


One significant result that emerged from the study is that only a handful of teachers agree that grammar 
terminology accounts for learning. However, it is evident how teachers from different context almost always 
use grammar terminology when presenting grammar. Teachers also seem to implement a straightforward 
approach to grammar presentation, being the use of the grammar the ultimate goal. This provides 
contradictory evidence to the results of the observation, in which a lack of production/fluent use stage was 
evident. Teachers seem to be aware of the goal of language learning but fail to implement communicative 
tasks in their teaching and only apply controlled grammar exercises. 


Participant teachers from the study seem to consider grammar as a systematic process. Teachers’ 
approaches to grammar teaching do not seem to vary much from institution to institution. However, one 
pattern that was observed was the use of L1 in public institutions - as observed in the public school — and 
private university. One consideration that must be taken into account, however, is that teachers who 
commonly make informed instructional choices in the observations have a professional background, 
meaning formal studies in the field. Other teachers who may not have a strong educational background 
show beliefs and principles of lesson stages but at times fail to implement them in classrooms. Though 
deductive instruction is the predominant and only approach observed, inductive techniques were present in 
some of the classrooms. Whereas survey results show a tendency for pair work and group work, teacher- 
student interaction is what was mostly observed when scaffolding concepts and practicing grammar. 
Teachers mostly resort to worksheets and book exercises to check for understanding, and teacher-student 
elicitation follows them. In terms of communicative skills development, most lessons observed did not seem 
to account for it. Though few exceptions were observed, these happened because of the teachers’ 
educational background and informed teaching choices. 


Conclusion 


The results presented in this research paper suggests that grammar teaching is still a matter of discussion 
when being addressed by teachers, and that even though most of the practitioners in the study see it as an 
important part of language teaching, it is not treated consistently properly. Since grammar instruction is 
viewed as a complex process, many teachers find it difficult to engage students in the class when it comes 
to presenting a grammar point, as well as to motivate them to construct meaningful information based on 
previous instruction. Additionally, many of the grammar teaching approaches adopted do not necessarily 
align with innovative, research-based updates within applied linguistics and second language research. 
Therefore, teachers find themselves prompted to take the easy road and not to apply effective approaches 
and techniques that may help their grammar instruction be functional, which results in not obtaining the 
desired outcomes from students. 


Moreover, the majority of the teaching centers observed are not providing the training teachers need in 
order to improve their grammar instruction specifically. This paper indicates that principals and coordinators 
from the different teaching centers in this research have not raised awareness among their teachers 
regarding grammar instruction; that is one of the reasons why the outcomes, as presented in the findings 
of this study, are not felt to be satisfactory and it suggests action needs to be taken to lower the lack of 
accuracy in grammar teaching. 


Lastly, although there are limitations to the outcomes of the study, the results obtained are representative 
of how grammar is taught in the Dominican Republic in its different situational contexts. 
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Recommendations 


In the light of the findings presented in this study and our reflections on these, the authors suggest the 
following steps in order to raise the quality of grammar instruction in our EFL context: 


e Further professional development opportunities in order to raise awareness of the importance of 
developing communicative competence in grammar teaching, and the importance of having the 
students use the language they are to acquire; 


e Instructional coaching and feedback are necessary in order to improve grammar teaching in the 
centers observed; 


e Raise awareness of the different approaches to grammar teaching within the communicative 
approach. 


e Periodical team meetings should be scheduled to discuss what is working or not regarding grammar 
instruction, as well as to analyze students responses towards grammar teaching; 


e Assessment of textbooks and teaching techniques in order to evaluate their effectiveness; 


e Training on the use and creation of instructional materials and communicative tasks in the classroom, 
in an attempt to replace direct use of worksheets and textbook exercises; 


e Exposure to research-based practices in grammar teaching and involvement in classroom action 
research as a way to awaken inquiry of learning results in the classroom; and 


e Professional Learning Networks (PLN) as a means for sharing best practices in grammar teaching and 
critically evaluate teachers’ beliefs on grammar and its teaching in the classroom. 
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Appendix 
Item Statement 
a By knowing the grammar rules, students can communicate more effectively. 
2 Grammar terminology is important for language learners. 
3 Students who are conscious of grammar rules can use the language more effectively than those 
who are not. 
4 Teaching English grammar rules through explicit teaching techniques is more appropriate for 
older learners. 
5 During lessons, a focus on grammar should come after communicative activities, not before. 
6 Grammar should be taught separately, not integrated with other skills such as reading and 
writing. 
y Teachers should have students practice the language through communicative activities, without 
teaching grammatical structures. 
8 Teachers should favor students' own discovery of grammar rules in context. 
9 It is necessary to study the grammar of a second or foreign language in order to speak it 
fluently. 
10 Exercises that get learners to practice grammar structures help learners develop fluency. 
ale Teachers should present grammar to learners before expecting them to use it. 
12 Correcting learners’ spoken grammatical errors immediately ensures excellent outcomes. 
Which of these activities do you use to practice grammar? 
e Creating sentences 
e Think-Pair-Share 
e Book exercises 
13 e Tasks/Communicative activities 
e Fill in the blanks (information gap) 
e Listening activities with the grammar point 
e Highlight the grammar point in a text 
e Other 
What's the sequence you use the most when teaching grammar? 
e Present the rule and examples - 2) Practice with students - 3) Have students do 
something with that grammar. 
e Present the rule on the board - 2) Students create sentences, fill out book 
exercises or worksheets. 
re e Students see examples on the board -2) Students extract the grammar point and 


the rules - 3) Students explain the rules -- 4) Students practice in the 
book/worksheet 


e Present the grammar point-- 2) Students practice with the teacher -- 3) Students 
produce a conversation/texts using that grammar 


e Pre-Task - 2) In-Task -3) Post-Task and grammar focus 
e ECRIF: Encounter, Clarify, Remember, Internalize, Fluently Use 


Survey Questions adapted from Onalan (2018). 


